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Shipley’s ‘born 
to rule’ facade 
can’t last 


pages 4-5 



Beneficiaries and workers 
are both targeted 

Fight the Coalition’s 
‘forced labour’ plans 


PLANS BY Coalition ministers to allow 
workers to be sacked at will in their first 
six months on the job and to compel all 
beneficiaries to work for their pittance 
amounts to 'forced labour', says Trade 
Union Federation president Maxine Gay. 

The fate of employed and unemployed 
workers is tied closely together. 


Union leaders should be promoting 
a united fightback by all workers and 
beneficiaries. This is what workers should 
be demanding of their union leaders. 

The traditional labour movement saying 
is "United we stand, divided we fall". 
That's never been truer than now. 

• More on workfare, centre pages. 



WORKERS' SOLIDARITY WINS IN AUSTRALIA 


BECAUSE WORKERS across Australia 
rallied around the sacked wharfies, they 
have won a stunning victory against the 
government, the bosses and the police. 

Workers' solidarity is potentially the 
most powerful force in society. Workers 
have the numbers and are the producers 
of everything useful. 

The lesson from Australia is that, when 
workers fight together, we can win. 

• More on Australia, pages 3 and 6-7 

























I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 


"It's not an Asian crisis, 
it's a crisis of global 
capitalism." 

■ Japanese vice-minis¬ 
ter of finance, EISUKE 
SAKAKIBARA, report¬ 
ing the "consensus" 
view in international 
financial circles 

"They seem to be out 
of touch." 

■ NZ First MP TONY 
STEEL, crusader against 
complusory student 
unionism, describing 
those who disagree 
with him 

"We have got nine 
universities, haven't 
we?" 

■ TONY STEEL again, 
revealing just how "in 
touch" with tertiary 
education he is. There 
are seven universities in 
New Zealand. 

"This is not one of the 
options being consid¬ 
ered. They are wrong, 
the rumours, in every 
facet." 

■ Deputy prime min¬ 
ister WINSTON PETERS 
denies rumours that 
the Employment Court 
is to be down-graded 

"We will only sign up 
to this if it is fair and 
right." 

■ WINSTON PETERS 
confirms the rumours 

"I don't think lying is 
justified." 

■ Australian indus¬ 
trial relations minister 
PETER REITH, who's 
claimed wharfies are 
unproductive, lazy and 
over-paid 

"I understand there are 
circumstances where 
what you say is not a 
full revelation of the 
truth. That's certainly 
the case for me." 

■ PETER REITH justify¬ 
ing his own lying 

"If we allow others to 
be made slaves, we 
will eventually make 
slaves of ourselves." 

■ Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion president MAXINE 
GAY on workfare 


it's all so preventable 


A TEACHER from 
Weymouth Interme¬ 
diate has been con¬ 
victed of sexually 
assaulting five of his 
pupils. 

The principal at his 
last school. Kings Col¬ 
lege, knew he was 
suspect, but said noth¬ 
ing. 


Kings is an up-mar¬ 
ket private school set 
in Auckland's exclusive 
suburb of Remuera. 

Getting parents to 
cough up $7,000 a 
year to go to your 
school is harder when 
you've hired a paedo¬ 
phile. 

Rather than report 


anything, Kings prin¬ 
cipal Bret Butler just 
wrote him a solid 
reference to go and 
get a job somewhere 
else. 

Apparently, Butler 
denied everything 
when the Weymouth 
principal rang up to 
ask him if this teacher 


was suspected of sex¬ 
ual abuse. 

Two of the kids 
abused were from 
Kings. 

What will schools 
do to boost their sta¬ 
tus - and therefore 
their cash flow - in the 
shiny new education 
"market"? 



What's the problem? 


YET ANOTHER work¬ 
er has been killed on 
the job. 

That makes 46 so 
far in the ’97-98 year, 
including 16 construc¬ 
tion workers. 

National’s minister 
of labour Max Brad¬ 
ford says it’s “horrific”. 

This is the man 


who spent $833,315 
on consultants last 
year, but wouldn’t 
put $30,000 towards 
a widely backed plan 
to improve safety in 
construction. 

But, according to 
Max, the problem isn’t 
money anyway. 

Nor is it the bosses 


who force workers to 
go faster and cut more 
corners. 

And it’s definitely 
not the market compe¬ 
tition that drives it all. 

No. The main 
problem, says Max, is 
“macho attitudes”. 

Maybe it’s Max with 
the problem? 

□ THE BOSSES' maga¬ 
zine Economist says 
New Zealand has "the 
most flexible labour 
market" in the "rich 
world". So why is Na¬ 
tional so keen to make 
it even more "flexible" 
at the cost of workers' 
rights? 


Nothing 
to hide? 

by BOMBER 

REMEMBER THE 
riot at Paremoremo? 
Well, prisoners in 
there have laid charges 
with the Ombudsman, 
claiming they didn’t 
start the riots, it was 
in response to police 
goon squads who went 
in with riot gear. Get 
this. Prison authorities 
have reacted to the 
complaints by forcing 
solitary confinement 
on all those who made 
complaints. Hmmm, 
doesn’t look like the 
Prison has anything to 
hide, does it? 


★ MAY DAY EVENT 

PALMERSTON NORTH 

Concert performance from four union entertain¬ 
ment groups: The Brazen Hussies (Manawatu), 
Union Made (Auckland), Choir, Choir, Pants on 
Fire (Wellington) and The WWHUS's (Hamilton). 
Free entry to a great night out, supper and bar 
facilities. 7.30pm on Saturday, May 16, at the 
Globe Theatre. 
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what we think 


Aussie workers show the way 


AUSTRALIAN WORKERS have won a 
huge victory. And there's huge lessons 
in it for New Zealand workers. 


SACKED wharfies 
break through 
a fence around 
Brisbane's dock. 
This unlawful 
occupation was 
one of many 
illegal actions by 
the wharfies and 
their working 
class supporters. 
Mass defiance 
of the law, the 
government, the 
police and of 
course the bosses 
were key to their 
victory. 


Why isn’t Labour streets ahead? 



On April 16, 1,500 
permanent wharfies 
and 600 casuals were 
sacked. 

They defied man¬ 
agement, the Right- 
wing government and 
the cops - who all 
told them they were 
going to stay sacked 
- by mounting mass 
pickets. 

Thousands of other 
workers rallied around 
the Maritime Union of 
Australia (MUA), and 
docks were blockaded 
and cops fought off. 

When courts ruled 
the blockades were il¬ 
legal, the judges were 
defied. 

Union leaders who 
said solidarity strikes 
were illegal under 
the Workplace Rela¬ 
tions Act (WRA) were 
ignored. 

Two-and-a-half 
weeks later, the ap¬ 
peal court has ruled 
the wharfies should 
get their jobs back. 

The fantastic fight 
by the MUA and its 
working class al¬ 
lies has spread fresh 
confidence, unity and 
militancy throughout 
the labour movement. 

It's shown that anti¬ 
worker laws like the 
WRA can be beaten by 
grassroots action. 

But the win holds 
no credit for lead¬ 
ers of New Zealand's 
Council of Trade 
Unions. 


When asked by the 
MUA for support, CTU 
leaders went through 
the motions, but 
showed absolutely 
no enthusiasm for the 
fight. 

They were tired and 
defeatist, unable to 
be picked up by the 
struggle across the 
Tasman. 

They said that any 
solidarity by New 
Zealand unions must 
be confined to what 
is legal under the 
Employment Contracts 
Act - which is stuff all. 

It was a rerun of 
their pathetic per¬ 
formance in 1991, 
when they refused 
to heed the torrent 
of General Strike 
calls coming from 
the 300,000 march¬ 
ing against National's 
anti-worker legisla¬ 
tion. 

Their refusal to lead 
a fight in 1991 sent 
the New Zealand un¬ 
ion movement crash¬ 
ing to defeat. 

New Zealand work¬ 
ers need to take their 
lead from Australia. 
Direct action and 
workers' solidarity can 
save jobs and beat the 
bosses like no other 
strategy can. 

As the picketers 
chanted on Austral¬ 
ia's docks: "Workers, 
united, will never be 
defeated!" 


EVEN THOUGH Shipley 
came a cropper in the by- 
election, national polling 
is more significant for the 
Left than the results in 
Taranaki-King Country, a 
Right-wing constituency. 

The latest NBR-Consul- 
tus poll shows National 
rising 5% to just a sin¬ 
gle point behind Labour, 
which is on 40%. 

National's gains are 
largely at the expense of 
its Right-wing allies. Act 
fell two points to 6% and 
NZ First a point to 3%. 

Labour's partner on the 
Left, the Alliance, is dead 
in the water at 7%. 

If these results held 
good on election day, 
they'd translate into a 
slender 61-59 seat major¬ 
ity for the Left in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

This doesn't reflect to¬ 
day's seething discontent 
with the government. 

Even in true-blue 
Taranaki-King Country, 
widespread anger overthe 
state of public health gave 
National a fright. 

So why isn't Labour 
streets ahead in the 
polls? 

In Australia, support for 
the Right-wing govern¬ 
ment slumped during the 
dockers' struggle, which 


often involved illegal mass 
actions. 

It's been a similar story 
in New Zealand. 

Labour reached a record 
high of 50% in the wake of 
last October's angry health 
protests, and has been in 
decline ever since. 

The Right does worst 
and the Left best when 
workers take action. 

But Labour isn't throw¬ 
ing itself into organising 
workers' actions. Nor is the 
Alliance. 

Vote me 

Instead, they're preach¬ 
ing the message of "vote 
me and I'll deliver social 
justice", which demobi¬ 
lises workers in favour of 
a parliamentary elite. 

Yet social justice can't 
come through Parliament 
when real power lies in 
the hands of an unelected 
elite who run the economy 
and the state. 

The government had 
no say over recent events 
in two of New Zealand's 
biggest corporations, Bri- 
erley's leadership coup 
and Lion's merger with 
a Japanese brewer. Yet 
events like these shape the 
country's economic future 
and, consequently, the 


lives of every worker. 

According to Labour, 
social justice hinges on a 
strong economy. That's 
code for managing the 
market, which is the 
source of growing inequal¬ 
ity between bosses and 
workers. 

No-one could mistake 
Labour for a socialist party 
committed to a coopera¬ 
tive society free from to¬ 
day's extremes of rich and 
poor. 

Come the general elec¬ 
tion, getting rid of Shipley 
will mean voting Labour or 
Alliance. 

Most workers won't 
vote for a minor player 
like the Alliance, yet don't 
think Labour will be much 
different from National. 
That's a recipe for con¬ 
tinuing drift in Left-wing 
support. 

You can make a dif¬ 
ference by encouraging 
workers to take direct ac¬ 
tion against the bosses and 
the government. That's 
what gets results, makes 
workers confident and lifts 
Labour in the polls. 

And a stroppy work¬ 
ers' movement will make 
it harder for Labour to 
sell us out in government, 
like they did last time with 
Rogernomics. 
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the state of the Right 


■ DURING LAST year's popular revolt against health cuts, it 
seemed possible that the Coalition could fly apart. 

After severe convulsions and a leadership coup, however, the 
Coalition has now reached the mid-point of its three-year term. 
Shipley has assumed an aura of invincibility, but how real is it? 

GRANT MORGAN takes stock of this Right-wing government as 
storm clouds gather over the economy. 

Shipley's 'born-to-rule' 
facade can't last 


SHIPLEY IS staking eve¬ 
rything on appearing 
to be the unflappable 
and unstoppable prime 
minister who's firmly in 
control of the Coalition 
and has a "vision" for 
the country. 

This is the imperial 
leadership image that 
National’s spin doctors 
see as essential to restor¬ 
ing their party’s flagging 
fortunes. 

They’ve had some 
success. Recent opin¬ 
ion polls show National 


coming from behind to 
closely contest the lead 
with Labour, while Ship- 
ley has overtaken Helen 
Clark in personal ap¬ 
proval ratings. 

Yet Shipley’s image 
of strong and decisive 
leadership is as phoney 
as her Coalition’s claim 
to govern the country in 
the interests of everyone, 
bosses and workers alike. 

The prime minister 
is presiding over an 
economy that’s turning 
sour because of market 


madness. 

The market liberali¬ 
sation championed by 
National is delivering 
a huge debt overhang, 
trade deficits, slowing 
growth, mass unemploy¬ 
ment and a weakening 
currency. 

No wonder there’s no 
shortage of gloomy pre¬ 
dictions by economists, 
especially since the Asian 
crisis has demolished the 
free market “miracle”. 

So what’s Shipley do¬ 
ing? She’s preaching the 
free market message with 
all the fervour born of 
desperation. 

Egged on by bosses 
who’re out to make a 
killing, Shipley is promot¬ 
ing market liberalisation 
throughout the public 
sector, including read¬ 
ing, health, electricity, 
post, water, education, 
accident compensation, 
buses, housing, councils, 
airports, television, tariffs 
and welfare. 

These “more market” 
moves may create an 
investor feeding frenzy 
that staves off crisis for a 
little while, but that’s far 
from certain. 

Even if it happens, ex¬ 
tending the scope of the 
market will intensify the 
crisis of the market when 
it does hit. 

And the commerciali¬ 
sation of the public sector 
inflicts price rises, service 
cuts and job losses on 
the working class ma¬ 
jority. This could easily 
spark protest movements 
like last October’s revolt 
against health cuts, which 
was the backdrop to Ship¬ 


An inhuman face 


WINSTON PETERS has 
rediscovered "popu¬ 
list" politics, claiming 
that NZ First stands for 
"capitalism with a hu¬ 
man face". 

He's boasting that 
NZ First has forced its 
Coalition partner to 
abolish the super sur¬ 
charge and lift spend¬ 
ing on health and edu¬ 
cation. 

In fact. Coalition 
policy in these areas 
has been shifted by 
mass protests - mili¬ 
tant campaigning by 
Greypower, last year's 
health marches, teach¬ 
er strikes and student 
protests. 

National couldn't 
continue to inflict its 
"more market" policies 
on a battered working 
class without the par¬ 
liamentary backing of 
NZ First. 

This is a betrayal of 


everyone who voted 
NZ First because Peters 
promised to get rid of 
National. 

And, in key areas, 
NZ First is at the cutting 
edge of the New Right. 

It was Peters who 
first unveiled the so¬ 
cial responsibility code, 
which opens the way 
for government to 
off-load its welfare 
responsibilities onto 
individuals and their 
communities. 

And NZ First's em¬ 
ployment minister Pe¬ 
ter McCardle is driving 
the Coalition's work- 
fare policy, which will 
force beneficiaries into 
unpaid work and un¬ 
dermine the jobs and 
pay of those in employ¬ 
ment. 

Both NZ First and 
National stand for ex¬ 
ploitation with an in¬ 
human face. 



ley’s leadership coup 
against Bolger. 

Even in Taranaki- 
King Country, tradition¬ 
ally one of National’s 
safest electorates, the 
by-election revealed an 
epidemic of grumpiness 
about the rundown of 
local hospitals and other 
public services. 

Shipley cannot es¬ 
cape the threats of mass 
dissatisfaction and eco¬ 
nomic crisis. As soon as 
one or both erupt, as 
they’re bound to, the 
prime minister’s care¬ 
fully cultivated image of 
calm strength could be 
swept away in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye. 

Seething 

In the meantime, her 
Coalition is seething 
with internal dissent. Na¬ 
tional and NZ First MPs 
are presently scrapping 
over tariff reductions, the 
Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment, fund¬ 
ing for hospital waiting 
lists, control of the coun¬ 
try’s roads, Maori Treaty 
claims, workers’ holidays 
and the status of the Em¬ 
ployment Court. 

These rows are the 
product of NZ First’s 
frantic bid to escape 
voter annihilation by re¬ 
sorting to the “populist” 
stance it adopted before 


the last election. It’s pos¬ 
ing as the only party able 
to stop National lunging 
to the Right and embrac¬ 
ing Act, the most fanati¬ 
cal free market party in 
Parliament. 

But NZ First continues 
to wallow in the margin 
of error in opinion polls. 
While it’s unlikely that 
NZ First can be saved by 
a “populist” remake, this 
strategy could destabilise 
the National-led adminis¬ 
tration. 

Increasingly, Shipley 
is having to paper over 
new cracks in her Coali¬ 
tion. This will undermine 
her mantle of assured 
command, at least over 
the medium term, and 
sooner if it’s combined 
with mass protests or 
economic crisis. 

On April 28, the 
prime minister lost her 
“cool” and slammed a 
Radio NZ story point¬ 
ing to Coalition cracks 
as “malicious”. The Na¬ 
tional Business Review, 
Shipley’s most consistent 
media backer, responded 
with this headline: “The 
bulldozer woman finally 
shows she can go off the 
rails.” 

Economic and politi¬ 
cal pressures on the Coa¬ 
lition mean that Shipley’s 
“born-to-rule” facade 
simply can’t last. 
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the state of the Right 


* NZ faces a 
fundamental 
economic crisis f 

—former Australian PM 


CONTRARY TO Right-wing 
dogma, market liberalisation is 
no cure for economic crisis. 

As the New Zealand econ¬ 
omy has been “opened up” to 
international finance markets, 
the balance of payments deficit 
has grown to Asian crisis pro¬ 
portions. It’s being made worse 
by the biggest trade deficits in 
a decade. 

Interest rates remain higher 
than in competitor countries. If 
they tumble later in the year, 
as many financiers predict, the 
inflow of foreign capital may dry 
up and spark a debt crisis. 

Business confidence is 
slumping as economic growth 
slows, profitability dips and 
liquidations outnumber those 
following the 1987 Crash. Un¬ 
employment is again on the rise 
as firms slash staff. 

Making everything worse is 
the Asian crisis and the prospect 
of economic collapse in Japan, 
New Zealand’s second larg¬ 
est market. Asia’s free market 
“miracle” has turned into a 
capitalist mirage. 

Squeals of pain are coming 
from the rich, even though July 
will bring them a billion-dollar tax 
handout from Shipley’s govern¬ 
ment. The small class of business 
owners profiting from the mad¬ 


ness of the market are being given 
a state subsidy for their anarchy, 
blindness and greed. 

Meanwhile, working class 
folk suffer from the withering 
of a Welfare State starved of 
tax dollars. 

But even some Right-wing 
“experts” who previously sup¬ 
ported market liberalisation 
are now starting to admit it’s 
not working. 

“New Zealand faces a fun¬ 
damental economic crisis,” the 
former conservative prime 
minister of Australia, Malcolm 
Fraser, lamented on April 15. 
"The worship of market power 
has not led to a strong, viable, 
prosperous country.” 

Of course, members of the 
ruling class like Fraser have 
no real answers because their 
vision doesn’t extend beyond 
tinkering with the system. 

They’re enemies of the 
socialist solution of workers 
democratically running a col¬ 
lectively-owned economy to 
meet everyone’s needs. 

Today’s economic crises and 
mass misery will become his¬ 
tory when workers run society. 
Then production will be sensibly 
planned by all the people, not 
subject to the profit-driven an¬ 
archy of the market. 


■ THUMBS DOWN. A worker leaves the Toyota assembly 
plant in Thames. Under the Coalition’s tariff policy, all 
car plants are doomed to close within a year. 



Tariffs row within Coalition 


"HUGE SPLITS" have surfaced 
within the Coalition over the 
issue of tariff reductions, 
commented Labour leader 
Helen Clark. 

By 2000, tariffs will fall to 
15% in the textile, apparel, 
footwear and carpet indus¬ 
tries, which employ 21,000 
workers. 

National's commerce min¬ 
ister John Luxton, a free 
market zealot, wants them 
reduced to zero within six 
years after 2000. 

Industry bosses say that, 
unless tariffs are frozen at 
15% between 2000 and 2005, 
low-price imports will cost 
10,000 jobs. 

In reality, these bosses 
are only worried about their 
profits, having sacked many 
thousands of workers over 
the previous two decades. 

Labour, the Alliance and 
the unions all support a tariff 
freeze. 

In last year's budget, Win¬ 
ston Peters endorsed a rapid 
tariff removal policy. 

He committed the govern¬ 


ment to abolishing tariffs 
"well within the 2010 dead¬ 
line" set by the Asia Pacific 
Cooperation Forum, saying 
there were "no prizes for 
coming last". 

But now, posing as the 
"people's treasurer", Peters 
says New Zealand "should 
move in concert with others, 
not ahead". He wants to tail¬ 
gate an Australian five-year 
tariff freeze. 

Pressure from flaxroots 
Maori on NZ First's Maori 
bloc was central to the party's 
about-face. A high propor¬ 
tion of Maori workers are 
employed in tariff-protected 
industries. 

National cabinet ministers 
are infuriated by NZ First's 
U-turn on tariffs. The treas¬ 
urer's relations with finance 
minister Bill Birch are severely 
strained. 

The tariffs row is a sign of 
tensions accumulating within 
the Coalition, which could 
be turned into open splits by 
more pressure from below. 

• More on tariffs, page 15 


Shipley humiliated in by-election 


THE LEFT enjoyed a 14% 
swing away from Na¬ 
tional and Act in the 
Taranaki-King Country 
by-election. 

In 1996, National got 
55% of the vote and Act 
3%, a total of 58%. In 
the by-election. National 
got 29% and Act 25%, a 
total of 54%. 

That’s a drop of 4% 
for the Right, disregard¬ 
ing NZ First which has 
disappeared down the 


margin of error. 

At the same time, the 
Left’s vote rose by 10%. 
Labour got 15% in 1996 
and Alliance 8%, a total 
of 23%, while in the by- 
election, Labour got 17% 
and Alliance 16%, a total 
of 33%. 

A 14% swing away 
from National and Act 
in an arch-conservative 
electorate is a remark¬ 
able result. 

If, come the general 


election, it translated into 
a national trend, the Left 
would score a landslide 
victory. 

Shipley has been hu¬ 
miliated by National’s 
pathetic showing in what 
was its second-safest elec¬ 
torate. 

Health was the big 
issue on the hustings. 
Hospital closures stirred 
passions even among Na¬ 
tional’s traditional sup¬ 
porters. 


Act ran a deceitful 
campaign, refusing to say 
how its demand for gov¬ 
ernment spending to be 
slashed by 40% squared 
with its call for better 
health services. 

But Taranaki-King 
Country has more small 
businesses than any other 
electorate, and many of 
these traditional National 
supporters wanted to cast 
a “safe” protest vote. 

Posing as National’s 


natural ally, Act was the 
only choice. The huge 
jump in Act support, from 
3% in 1996 to 25%, came 
largely at the expense of 
National. 

So, despite Act leader 
Richard Prebble crowing 
about joining the “big 
time”, the scrap between 
his party and National 
over a smaller pool of 
conservative votes is a 
sign of a drooping Right- 
wing. 
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Australian waterfront struggle 


A fantastic victory—but the 
war’s not over 

by GRANT BROOKES 


THE FIGHTING spirit that's sent the bosses and government reeling in Australia 


,^-THE MASS picket at [Melbourne's] East Swanson 
9 Dock showed that, when workers stick together, 
nobody can beat them. It also changed people's 
opinion about the dispute. At my workplace, union 
members were reluctant to support the MUA because 
they were overpaid. But when I returned to work on 
the Monday after the picket, it was smiles all round. 
It's so often argued that we can't take strike action 
because we'll lose public support. But when workers 
take a strong stand, they create public opinion. Deep 
down, lots of people want to see someone stand up 
to the Liberals' rotten agenda. ’ 

■ JOHATHON SHERLOCK, Commonwealth & Public 
Sector Union delegate 


Labour Party popularity 


WHARFIES celebrat¬ 
ed all round Australia 
on May 4. They were 
joined by unionists 
across the country. 

Patrick Stevedores 
were seeking to overturn 
an earlier court ruling, or¬ 
dering them to reinstate 
the 2,100 wharfies sacked 
for being union. 

Workers celebrated 
when the court of appeal 
threw out Patrick’s case. 
The judges made it clear 
that Patrick should give 
the members of the Mari¬ 
time Union of Australia 
(MUA) back their jobs. 

But the judges left the 
door open for the bosses 
and the Right-wing Lib¬ 
eral government to rob 
the wharfies of the fruits 
of their victory. 

Patrick sacked its 
unionised workers by 
declaring its subsidiary 
companies, who do the 
actual hiring and firing, 
bankrupt and then calling 
in the receivers. 

Ruling 

The court ruling said 
these companies can’t be 
forced to trade, and add¬ 
ed that it was ultimately 
up to the receivers to de¬ 
cide how many wharfies 
are hired and with what 
wages and conditions. 

Patrick boss Chris 
Corrigan showed he was 
keen to take up every 
opportunity handed him 
by the judges. 

Corrigan transferred 
$4.25 million to the sub¬ 
sidiary companies so they 
could take the sacked 
workers back on. 

But he said that, in 
return, the MUA must 
agree to more waterfront 


restructuring if they want¬ 
ed to keep their jobs. 

And Liberal industrial 
relations minister Peter 
Reith is still doing his 
best to help Corrigan. 

Reith told the MUA 
that they wouldn’t be 
offered redundancy pay¬ 
outs from the govern¬ 
ment unless they agreed 
to work alongside non¬ 
union labour. 

First 

This restructuring de¬ 
mand is what the MUA 
first struck over. 

Australian Council of 
Trade Unions president 
Jennie George has agreed 
the wharfies may need to 
accept restructuring to 
keep their jobs. 

But, if the last few 
weeks have shown any¬ 
thing, they’ve shown that 
the bosses can be beaten 
and concessions like this 


are unnecessary. 

From the outset, union 
leaders urged workers 
not to take illegal strike 
action. But mass action 
taken in defiance of the 
Workplace Relations Act 
(WRA) - and the threat 
of more - is what gave the 
MUA their victory. 

A state-wide strike in 
Victoria to support the 
MUA and oppose the 
WRA is set for May 6. 

While solidarity 
strikes are illegal, politi¬ 
cal protest stoppages are 
allowed under the WRA. 
Union leaders in Victoria 
are limiting the May 6 
strike to a four-hour stop¬ 
page, to avoid being seen 
as breaking the law. 

But if the MUA’s win 
is to be consolidated 
and the WRA is to be 
scrapped, it will take more 
than the “stay within the 
law” strategy of top union 
officials. 


ENAUSTRALIAjustashere 
in New Zealand, the ruling 
Right-wing government is 
deeply unpopular. 

Despite this, the Austral¬ 
ian Labour Party has been 
lagging in the polls. 

It’s often said that strikes 
and protests are bad for 


a Labour Party’s popular¬ 
ity. But the mass struggle 
around the wharfies’ have 
shown otherwise. 

In the space of a few 
weeks there was a 13% 
swing to Labour as picketers 
fought the cops and solidar¬ 
ity strikes broke out. 
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The solidarity that 
forced a backdown 

by ALISON STEWART 

WHILE THE legal manoeuvres to get sacked Patrick wharfies 
re-instated were bogged down in the courts, workers across 
Australia were still taking action - in their workplaces, on the 
streets and at picket lines. 

A highlight was a strike by Brisbane truck drivers, members 
of the Transport Workers Union, in defiance of the laws against 
solidarity action. 


Around 800 TWU members 
spent the strike day boosting the 
wharfies’ picket line. 

They were joined by 300 stu¬ 
dents based in Queensland and 
Griffith universities. 

Police had succeeded in getting 
a court order banning students 
marching up to the picket. 

But the students, encouraged 
by MUA officials, decided to 
defy the ban. After a feeble at¬ 
tempt to make students march 
on the footpath, police backed off 
completely. 

Only days before, 184 MUA 
members and their supporters 
were arrested for blocking the 
road and chaining themselves to 
rail lines. 

In Perth, police attacked the 
picket line at the Fremantle 
wharves allowing a fuel truck 
through. 

But two days later, when a 
furniture company threatened to 
drive another truck through with 
backing from the Right-wing state 
government, 600 people flocked to 
the picket line. 

Despite the presence of 100 
riot police, the truck was turned 
away. 

Delegates 

In Sydney, 2,000 attended a 
mass delegates’ meeting called 
by the NSW Labour Council and 
then marched down to the Darling 
Harbour picket line. 

Some delegates, like those at 
the TWR car components factory 
in Marrickville, had to threaten 
industrial action to get the bosses 
to allow them to come. 

Union officials reported to the 
meeting the widespread support 
that exists for the MUA among 
the rank-and-file. 

Australian Metal Workers 
Union members at Hawker De 
Havilland have committed them¬ 
selves to donating $3,000 a week 
to the campaign. 

AMWU official Paul Bastion 
said that pledges of industrial 
support had been streaming into 
the union office. 

Construction, Forestry, Mining 
& Energy Union state secretary 
Andrew Ferguson handed over a 
cheque for $9,500 collected from 
Sydney construction sites. 


He said union members on job 
after job were voting levies of up to 
$20 a week to support the sacked 
wharfies and their families. 

Australian Workers Union 
members at ICI voted for a $20 
a week levy. 

500 workers attended a lunch¬ 
time rally in Canberra called by 
the Capital Territory’s Trades & 
Labour Council. 

Protests have followed gov¬ 
ernment ministers around the 
country. 

300 rowdy protesters greeted 
workplace relations minister Pe¬ 
ter Reith with chants of “MUA 
- here to stay” when he turned 
up for a business breakfast in the 
Blue Mountains. 

Another 200 wharfies and 
supporters demonstrated when 
the cabinet met in Whyalla, South 
Australia. 

Chants 

A graduation ceremony at 
Sydney University attended by 
the prime minister, John Howard, 
was interrupted by chants of 
“Sack the Liberals, not the whar¬ 
fies” from 100 protesters. 

Meanwhile picketers have 
continued to defy Supreme Court 
injunctions in Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne. 

The only containers that have 
come through the pickets there 
are those like medical supplies 
given dispensation by MUA. 

It was action like this that mat¬ 
tered when the courts brought 
down decisions in favour of the 
union. 

When judge North ruled that 
Patrick should reinstate the whar¬ 
fies, it was a victory for thousands 
of workers on the picket lines who 
stood their ground against the 
threat of police action. 

And when the appeal court 
threw out Patrick’s attempt to 
overturn the ruling, it was thanks 
to actions like these. 

If workers had obeyed the 
injunctions and lifted the pickets, 
Patrick would have been moving 
cargo with their scab workforce. 

With business up and running, 
it would have been far less likely 
that any judge would have been 
prepared to go against them. 


what socialists 
say al>aut.„ 


Class conflict 


THE WORD "class" is sud¬ 
denly back in use. 

In the wake of the Austral¬ 
ian waterfront struggle, it’s no 
longer just socialists and union¬ 
ists talking about class. 

Even Right-wing opinion 
pieces in the NZ Herald have 
described the union fightback 
(scathingly of course) as “class 
war” and a “traditional labour- 
versus-capital” battle. 

But many comentators who 
talk about “class” insist it’s out 
of date here in New Zealand 
in 1998. 

Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Class divi¬ 
sions in Aotearoa are alive 
and well. 

A huge gulf separates those 
at the top who own and control 
factories, freight companies or 
breweries (what socialists call 
“the means of production”) 
from those at the bottom who 
do the work at these places. 

Brewery boss Doug Myers 
is the richest person in New 
Zealand. In the last two years 
he has “earned” around $150 
million. 

This is 2,000 times the aver¬ 
age wage. 

For socialists, however, class 
is about more than unequal 
incomes. Class is about the 
“relations of production” in 
society. 

Our bosses own and con¬ 
trol the means of production, 
forcing us to work in them to 
survive. That’s why socialists 
call our bosses the ruling (or 
capitalist) class. 

Their economic power also 
lets them exert control over 
government decisions. 

Myers, for instance, is also 
the former chair of the Busi¬ 
ness Roundtable. 

The Roundtable said Na¬ 
tional should cut benefits, and 
they did after taking power in 
1991. The Roundtable told the 
Coalition to push ahead with 
workfare, which they’re now 
doing. 

But according to some, the 
gulf between the ruling class 
and the rest of us is narrowing. 
A growing number of white- 


collar workers, they say, are 
getting more control too. 

These “middle class” jobs 
are supposedly part of the 
“high skill, high wage economy” 
that some Labour politicians 
talk about, where workers and 
bosses no longer have conflict¬ 
ing interests. 

It’s true there are in-between 
layers of managers and admin¬ 
istrators who aren't capitalists 
themselves, but do have some 
control over their work. 

But jobs directing and su¬ 
pervising the work of others, 
by definition, will always be few 
in number. 

Most people who are called 
“middle class”, including teach¬ 
ers, clerical and office workers 
and nurses, are actually working 
class in terms of their relations 
to the means of production. 

Just like Myers’ brewery 
workers, they live by selling 
their ability to work to their 
bosses. And just like other 
workers, their strength comes 
from banding together in un¬ 
ions. 

Teachers have shown this 
in the last couple of years. The 
teacher unions have taken the 
fight to National and Coalition 
governments with industrial 
action. 

That is, they have partici¬ 
pated in “class struggle”. 

Workers create all the wealth 
in society. We are the only class 
that can stop the production of 
wealth by striking. 

This gives workers real 
strength and its why we are key 
to changing society. Far from 
being out of date, ideas like 
“class”, “solidarity” and “class 
struggle” are more relevant 
today than ever. 

The Australian waterfront 
struggle is showing that workers 
remain the class who can take 
on the bosses - and win. 

“Class” will only become out 
of date after workers, buoyed 
up by their wins, make funda¬ 
mental social change through 
seizing control of the means of 
production for themselves. 

■ SHAWN COREY and 
GRANT BROOKES 
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crisis in Indonesia 


Protest wave 
rocks Suharto 



STUDENTS AND police clash at a protest, Padjadjaran University 


by GRANT MORGAN 

GENERAL SUHARTO'S 
clique is clinging to 
power with the help of 
Western rulers. 

Indonesia’s economy 
has been flattened by 
the Asian crisis, sparking 
country-wide protests 
against the military dic¬ 
tator who’s ruled with an 
iron fist for 33 years. 

Before the crisis 
struck, the government 
said 25 million of In¬ 
donesia’s 200 million 
people were below the 
poverty line. Now the 
figure is 150 million. 

The International 
Monetary Fund is pump¬ 
ing $NZ70 billion into 
Indonesia in a desperate 
bid to salvage Western 
investments there. 


The IMF’s billions 
have restored some con¬ 
fidence to the shaken 
dictatorship. Now the 


regime is striking back 
at its opponents. 

In recent weeks, at 
least a dozen opposition 


activists have “disap¬ 
peared”. This includes 
students from central 
Java, a prominent sup¬ 
porter of opposition 
leader Megawati and 
one of the best-known 
leaders of the outlawed 
Left-wing PRD party, 
Andi Arief. 

On March 28 two gun- 
toting thugs snatched 
Arief from his parents’ 
home and he hasn’t 
been seen since. Mili¬ 
tary officials deny any 
knowledge of an arrest 
or kidnapping. 

Two weeks earlier, 
three young PRD lead¬ 
ers were arrested and 
charged with “putting 
forward demands and 
carrying out mass ac¬ 
tions opposed to the 
government” and pos¬ 
sessing “communistic” 
literature. 

The maximum pen¬ 
alty for these “offences” 
is death. 

The Alliance of Inde¬ 
pendent Journalists say 
the three PRD leaders 
have been badly tortured 
through beatings and 
electric shocks. 


But this state terrorism 
is being met by the biggest 
wave of protests yet seen. 

Over the last month, 
students at scores of uni¬ 
versities have defied a 
government ban and 
police attacks to dem¬ 
onstrate against Suharto. 
They’re being joined by 
a growing number of 
workers. 

5,000 students 
from Palu’s university 
marched on the local 
Parliament. They refused 
to yield at the police 
road-block and began 
throwing rocks, forcing 
the cops to allow them 
to continue. 

At Padjadjaran Uni¬ 
versity, Jatinangor, 20 
students were injured 
when baton-wielding 
riot police waded into a 
campus protest. 

On May 1, Suharto 
ordered the state forces 
to crack down on pro¬ 
tests: “Any attempts to 
disrupt the interests of 
national development 
and stability should be 
countered.” 

However, it remains 
to be seen whether the 
protest movement can 
be crushed by more state 
violence, or whether it 
backfires against the re¬ 
gime by sparking solidar¬ 
ity actions by workers. 

Last month, a gov¬ 
ernment minister spoke 
openly about “the dan¬ 
ger” that student dem¬ 
onstrations would be 
joined by workers and 
the urban poor “and cre¬ 
ate a situation basically 
out of control”. 

The conditions are 
maturing for a social 
explosion which could 
sweep away the hated 
Suharto dictatorship. 


The dictator the West wants to save 


by CLARE FERMONT 

AS INDONESIA plunged further into cri¬ 
sis, the man the Western business world 
is trying to save was "re-elected" presi¬ 
dent for the seventh time in a row. 

No-one stood against him for the 
simple reason that he wouldn't let 
anyone stand against him. 

Why anyone would want to save 
president Thojib Suharto is beyond 
imagination. He led the military coup 
in 1965 that wiped out up to a million 
Indonesians. 

His rule over the world's fourth 
most populous country has been main¬ 
tained only by brutal repression. All 
opposition political activity is banned. 
Peaceful protesters, trade unionists, 
all who try to organise independently, 
are routinely imprisoned, tortured and 
sometimes assassinated. 

In East Timor 200,000 people, one- 
third of the population, were killed or 
died of starvation after the Indonesian 
army invaded in 1975, and massacres 
continue. 

Suharto's government is simply 
a cover for autocratic military rule. 
Troops are deployed throughout the 


country. The military has authority over 
political, social and economic matters, 
as well as security. 

Indonesia's economic problems have 
the same roots as those affecting all the 
Tiger economies - rapid growth based 
on low wages and excessive borrowing, 
followed by overproduction, falling 
profits and debt crises. The problems 
have been made worse by Suharto's 
inflexibility, greed and tight control of 
vast chunks of the country's wealth that 
he has stolen. 

Since last July the Indonesian cur¬ 
rency has lost 50% of its value. The 
central bank is recklessly printing money, 
threatening hyperinflation. Most of 
the country's 200 banks aren't liquid. 
Foreign debt cannot be serviced without 
rescheduling. The level of domestic debt 
is bringing production to a standstill. 

The social consequences of this crisis 
are devastating. Food prices are soar¬ 
ing while wages have been frozen. The 
central bank is running out of cash to 
maintain the subsidies that are the differ¬ 
ence between life and death for millions 
of Indonesians. Unemployment has risen 
three-fold this year to 13.5 million, 17% of 
the labour force, and keeps on rising. 
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Vietnam—the cover-up 


AFTER NEARLY 30 years of evidence, 
Shipley's government still refuses to ac¬ 
cept a direct link between Agent Orange 
and serious health problems in Vietnam 
veterans and their children. 

The NZ troops sent to kill Vietnam¬ 
ese were told they were "serving their 
country", but NZ governments then and 
now couldn't give a damn about their 
welfare. 

Yet the Coalition has no trouble find¬ 
ing $300,000 in public funds for "Viet¬ 
nam Remembered", which includes a 
march by Vietnam veterans and their 
whanau in Wellington on May 30. 

A dose of flag-waving patriotism will 
help Shipley promote a closer military al¬ 
liance with America, the world's number 
one bully. 

It was the US which sprayed Agent 
Orange on NZ troops, along with the 
Vietnamese, while knowing it was very 
toxic to humans. BARRY LEE investigates. 

The horrible truth about 
Agent Orange 



US PLANES spray Agent Orange in Vietnam 


NZ Army 
trains 
Indonesian 
thugs 

TWO MILITARY loyalists have 
been moved into Suharto's 
cabinet. They are general 
Wiranto, supreme command¬ 
er of the armed forces, and 
his predecessor, general Tan- 
jung. 

The Indonesian dictator 
is preparing for a military 
crackdown on the protest 
movement. 

And the armed forces con¬ 
tinue to kill, harass and torture 
the people of East Timor, which 
has lost one-third of its popula¬ 
tion since the 1975 Indonesian 
invasion. 

In reply to parliamentary 
questions from the Alliance, 
defence minister Max Bradford 
has revealed that the NZ Army 
is providing training for Indone¬ 
sian military officers. 

This training, said Bradford, 
includes “military operations in 
urban terrain”, “aid to the civil 
power joint-force operations”, 
“rear area security operations”, 
“psychological operations” and 
"intelligence in operations other 
than war”. 

All these skills have obvi¬ 
ous application against the 
protest movement and the East 
Timorese. 

Yet, last November, deputy 
prime minister Winston Peters 
claimed the NZ Army’s link to 
the Indonesian military was for 
the “training of dentists and other 
things of a humane quality”. 

Now the defence minister 
has admitted that, of the 26 
Indonesian officers trained by 
the NZ Army last year, only two 
were dentists. 

The other 24 trained in mili¬ 
tary skills they can use against 
their own citizens to keep Su¬ 
harto in power. 

It’s appalling that the military 
thugs of a brutal dictator are 
being trained by the NZ Army 
with the backing of Shipley’s 
Coalition. 


■ AUCKLAND PROTEST 

A protest against this scandal 
is being organised by the East 
Timor Independence Commit¬ 
tee. Noon on June 3 outside 
NZ Defence headquarters, 204 
Great North Rd. Phone Maire 
(09) 8493 890. 


THE AUTHORITIES in New 
Zealand and America are 
slowly conceding the lethal 
effects of their chemical war¬ 
fare in Vietnam. 

Agent Orange was a cocktail 
of two herbicides, 2-4D and 2- 
4-5T. It contained a by-product 
known as dioxin, an incredibly 
toxic substance. 

40 million litres of this poison 
were sprayed onto the people 
and land of Vietnam from 1962 
to 1971. 

Its purpose was to strip away 
forest cover so the national 
liberation forces would find it 
harder to operate. 

American, Australian and 
New Zealand troops were also 
doused with Agent Orange. 

Its toxic dangers were known 
at the time - yet this still isn’t 
admitted by authorities today. 

In 1970 an International Con¬ 
ference of Scientists in France 
discussed “the chemical war 
in Vietnam”. It concluded that 
Agent Orange harmed humans, 


causing sight defects and “ge¬ 
netic lesions”. 

Professor Gummer of Rosock 
University, who toured South 
Vietnam to study the effects 
of defoliation, gave detailed 
proof of genetic defects caused 
by Agent Orange in new-born 
babies. 

Published 

Gummer’s report was pub¬ 
lished in 1971 by the NZ Medi¬ 
cal Aid Committee and sent to 
local politicians and newspapers. 
So it’s no credit to the daily 
press that they’ve suddenly got 
righteous about the plight of 
Vietnam veterans and their 
families. 

The NZ Herald recently re¬ 
ported that a Vietnam veteran, 
John Jennings, suffers from 
visual, skin and stress disorders 
and his daughter was born 
with genetic defects. His family 
income is being eaten up by 
medical bills. 


Jennings says the veterans 
have been “betrayed” by the 
government, which is still re¬ 
fusing proper compensation to 
Agent Orange victims. 

Vietnam veterans don’t re¬ 
alise they were betrayed many 
years ago. The military chiefs 
and government ministers who 
pushed them into war were 
already in the position to know 
the human damage caused by 
Agent Orange, but chose to turn 
a blind eye. 

Australian studies have found 
abnormally high rates of cancers 
among Vietnam veterans and 
birth defects among their chil¬ 
dren. These are exactly the ef¬ 
fects of Agent Orange reported 
by the Vietnamese nearly 30 
years ago. 

The people telling the truth 
about America’s chemical war¬ 
fare were the Vietnamese na¬ 
tional liberation forces and 
the anti-war activists in other 
countries. 
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‘Work-for-dole’ 
will also hit the 
employed 


BOTH EMPLOYED 
and unemployed 
will lose out if the 
Coalition's work- 
fare scheme gets 
established. 

Jobs will disap¬ 
pear if some em¬ 
ployers are able to 
take on free labour 
instead. 

And the more 
work that's done for 
nothing, the harder 
it will be to fight for 
wages and condi¬ 
tions everywhere. 

The prospect 
of being sacked 
and landing up on 
the forced labour 
scheme could also 
affect workers' con¬ 
fidence to stand up 
to the bosses’ at¬ 
tacks. 

Employment 
minister Peter Mc- 
Cardle has said 
no-one currently 
in work will lose 
their job because 
of workfare. 

But his assuranc¬ 
es are worthless. 

The same as¬ 
surance was given 
about the Project 
Employment Pro¬ 
gramme (PEP), a 
“voluntary” work- 
for-dole scheme, in 
the early 1980s. 

The PEP placed 
8,600 jobless in 
community work 
projects run by lo¬ 
cal councils. 

During the same 
period, 7,000 per¬ 
manent council jobs 
were axed. 

McCardle lists 
jobs like clerical 
work in schools, car¬ 
ing for the elderly, 
maintenance on 
low-income housing 
and building school 
halls as likely work- 
fare positions. 

All of these jobs 
are currently done 


for wages. Workers 
in these areas could 
be laid off. 

And aside from 
displacing perma¬ 
nent workers in jobs, 
workfare will swal¬ 
low up thousands 
of job possibilities 
before they’re even 
advertised. 

Today the Com¬ 
munity Task Force 
scheme, which Mc¬ 
Cardle points to as 
a model for work- 
fare, is sending un¬ 
employed people to 
work in the commu¬ 
nity. They are fill¬ 
ing jobs as teacher 
aides, early child¬ 
hood workers and 
school maintenance 
contractors. 

These jobs would 
otherwise be done 
by qualified wage 
workers. 

Even Treasury, 
no friend of the un¬ 
employed, makes 
the undoubtedly 
conservative es¬ 
timate that one 
paid job will be 
displaced for every 
four workfare po¬ 
sitions filled. The 
opinion of Michael 
Gilchrist, secretary 
of the Trade Union 
Federation, is sim¬ 
ply that “the dis¬ 
placement effect 
will be huge”. 

Workers and 
unemployed have a 
common interest in 
defeating workfare. 

If the unions de¬ 
clare war on work- 
fare, the scheme 
would soon be dead 
and buried. But do 
our union leaders 
have the will to lead 
the charge? 

Workers need 
to push them into 
fighting if the offi¬ 
cials lack the will 
themselves. 


Coalition unveils nasty 
‘woiMare’ plans 


by GRANT BROOKES 


EVERY BENEFICIARY could soon be 
forced into compulsory labour or face 
losing their benefit. 

On April 23 NZ First's employment 
minister, Peter McCardle, announced 
the first details of his work-for-dole 
scheme. The scheme, also known as 
"workfare" or the "community wage", 
has been embraced enthusisatically by 
his National Coalition partners. 

It represents an attack on the entire 


working class, and the biggest offen¬ 
sive against the unemployed in over 
60 years. 

There are currently over 148,000 
people receiving unemployment, 
youth or emergency benefits. From 
October 1 this year, anyone on these 
benefits: 

■ Could be required to work or 
"train" for up to 20 hours a week, 
as directed. If they refuse, their 


benefit may be stopped for up to 
three months. 

■ Is liable for a 40% cut in their ben¬ 
efit for "unsatisfactory perform¬ 
ance" at their assigned job. 

They will not get the rights to 
holidays, sick pay or protection from 
on-the-job discrimination offered by 
the law. 

For their labourthey will be paid as 
little as $21 a week on top of the dole 


- or just one dollar an hour. No child¬ 
care will be provided or funded. 

And the scheme won't just affect the 
unemployed. 

Deputy prime minister Winston 
Peters confirmed that sole parents, 
widows, invalid and sickness beneficiar¬ 
ies will also be forced to work for their 
benefits.The details of how this will 
be done are to be announced in the 
budget on May 14. 


Divide and rule tactics 


THE PURPOSE of the 
Code of Social Re¬ 
sponsibility, said so¬ 
cial welfare minister 
Roger Sowry, was to 
"change attitudes". 

It was designed 
to convince workers 
that the huge social 
problems suffered by 
low-income earners 
are the result of their 
own wickedness. 

Sowry has failed. 
The Code’s gone down 
like a lead balloon. 

But now National 
MP Nick Smith is hav¬ 
ing another go around 
workfare. 

“While the govern¬ 
ment will not get all 
the unemployed into 
work”, Smith admits, 
the important thing is 
“to create a change in 
attitude”. 

Smith wants to 
convince workers 
that while some un¬ 
employed are “people 
who simply can’t find 
work and need to be 
supported”, others are 
just “bludgers” who 
are out of a job be¬ 
cause they “cannot be 
bothered working”. 

The Coalition is 
hell-bent on helping 
the real bludgers - the 
filthy rich. It wants to 
make welfare cuts for 
us to fund more tax 


breaks for them. They 
want to hold down 
wages using workfare 
so their profits can 
keep on growing. 

So they’re trying to 
whip up hostility be¬ 
tween employed and 
unemployed mem¬ 
bers of the working 
class. 

They are trying 


to divide the unem¬ 
ployed themselves 
into those who “need 
to be supported” and 
“bludgers”. 

The Coalition 
knows that working 
class unity could turn 
into mass actions able 
to defeat their plans. 

And the outpour¬ 
ing of disgust over the 



Peter McCardle 

Code along with signs 
of a workfare fightback 
starting show that this 
unity can be built. 


Sacked boss promotes workfare - for others 


EMPLOYMENT MINISTER Peter 
McCardle says the unemployed 
should be doing something to 
"benefit the community or 
environment" in return for 
their income. 

Former Brierley 
chair Bob Matthew 
is now out of work 
himself. He got 
the boot because 
his fellow board 
members were dis¬ 
satisfied with his 
performance. 

But if his redun¬ 
dancy deal is any¬ 
thing like that of - 

his chief executive, 
sacked at the same time, he'll 
pick up around $4 million as he 
walks out the door. 

The unemployed Matthew 
would get $6,000 a week in 
interest just by putting this re¬ 
dundancy cheque in the bank. 

He won't be forced to do 
anything to "benefit the com¬ 
munity or environment" for 



Bob Matthew 


this huge income. 

But then, what he did be¬ 
fore he was sacked was of no 
benefit to most of us either. As 
chair of Brierley semi-subsidi¬ 
ary Air New Zealand, 
he oversaw mass re¬ 
dundancies to make 
the company more 
"efficient" - that 
is, returning more 
profits to people like 
himself. 

As chair of the 
Business Roundtable, 
Matthew has always 
raved on about work- 

- ers needing to lift 

their performance. 

Will he shut up now he's 
been found wanting himself? 
Not likely. 

Roundtable members are 
driven by profits, not what 
will benefit the community or 
environment - even though 
they gave the order for the 
government to force workfare 
onto the unemployed. 


Extended deadline won't 
hide the Code's lies 



WELLINGTON PROTESTERS shred copies of the Code 


THE CODE of Social Responsibil¬ 
ity, which promotes workfare, 
has met with an overwhelmingly 
negative response. 

The Coalition has put back the 
final date for responses by two 
weeks. Even though it expected a 
tiny response rate of 10%, it had 
only half that when the original 
deadline of April 24 passed. 

And a poll released on April 
17 showed that opposition to the 
Code has grown. 

In February, 35% thought the 
Code was a "bad idea" and 38% 
thought it was a "good idea". Op¬ 
position to the Code had grown to 
43% a month later, while support 
slipped to 35%. 


Putting back the deadline won't 
help the government. It won't 
change the Code's lies either. 

"The taxpayer has been paying 
more and more on government 
programmes for social services", 
says the Code. "In 1980 we spent 
$4.5 billion. In 1990 we spent 
$18 billion. Today we spend $25 
billion." 

In reality, the government 
has not been paying "more and 
more". 

In 1980, spending on social 
sevices was 22% of GDP. Today, 
despite a huge increase in the 
number out of work, it is 24.6%. 
Spending has actually fallen since 
1991. 


Campaign to stop 
workfare gathers steam 
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ORGANISING AGAINST workfare 
got under way on April 23. 

50 Auckland members of 
community and church organi¬ 
sations, including representa¬ 
tives from Methodist Northern 
Mission, the People’s Centre, 
West Auckland Women’s Centre 
and Youth Law, issued a joint 
call to boycott the scheme. 

They are launching a nation¬ 
wide register of organisations 
refusing to take on beneficiaries 
forced to work for their allow¬ 
ances, and another register of 
organisations collaborating with 
the government. 

Once singled out, community 
groups using workfare labour 
can be picketed and pressured 
to withdraw. 

Employment minister Peter 
McCardle aims to force 12,000 
to 14,000 beneficiaries into 
assigned community work or 
training in the next 12 months, 
as a first step in establishing the 
scheme. 

A solid, organised boycott 
would make it difficult to find 
even these initial jobs. 

It could also encourage pro¬ 


tests and strikes to defeat work- 
for-the-dole. 

David Fleming of Youth Law 
told Socialist Worker that the 
idea of the nationwide register 
is being taken to the Auckland 
District Council of Social Serv¬ 
ices to win regional backing, 
and they’ll be “trying to spread 
it nationally from there.” 

The Federation of Voluntary 
Welfare Organisations, which 
represents 130 groups including 
CCS, IHC and Barnardos, looks 
likely to join. 

Federation president Pat 
Hanley said that “many of our 
organisations will not want to 
participate” in a compulsory 
work-for-dole scheme. 

Some organisations fear the 
Coalition may try to make ac¬ 
ceptance of workfare a condition 
of government funding. But a 
co-ordinated, mass boycott can 
pressure them to drop this idea. 

Treasury has warned that the 
proposed scheme may create 
“instability”. A grassroots fight- 
back that could create this “in¬ 
stability” and knock workfare 
on the head is gathering steam. 


What you can do 

■ Push for your community organisation to refuse work-for- 
dole placements. 

Add your organisation to the register of groups boycotting 
the scheme by contacting Sue Bradford, Auckland 
Unemployed Workers Rights Centre (09) 302 2496. 

■ Alert the AUWRC to any community groups you know 
boycotting or supporting workfare. 

■ Push within your school or union for actions such as a refusal 
to work alongside unpaid beneficiaries on workfare. 

■ Help the Socialist Workers Organisation with its poster 
campaign against workfare. Call (09) 634 3984 for A3 and A4 
posters to put up in your workplace or neighbourhood. 
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What’s going on at TVNZ? 


by BARRY BROWN and GRANT 
BROOKES 

A "SHIT fight" is how one TVNZ 
executive described events 
after Neil Roberts resigned 
as director of television last 
month. 

Bosses at the state-owned 
broadcaster had been scrapping 
among themselves for months 
before Roberts finally left, at a 
time when a possible privatisa¬ 
tion of TVNZ assets was being 
put on the agenda. 

Roberts had found himself 
increasingly in strife with TVNZ 
chair Roseanne Meo. 

Meo is also on the board 
of Mercury Energy. She ap¬ 
proached Roberts about how 
the news team intended to cover 
Auckland’s power crisis. 

Roberts told her it was none 
of her business, and sent a 
memo to chief executive Rick 
Ellis accusing her of compro¬ 
mising the “impartiality” of 
the news. 

Meo then wanted TVNZ’s 
number-one integrity merchant, 
Ian Fraser, to front a series of 
Mercury Energy commercials 
assuring Aucklanders that all 
was well. Roberts objected. 

Roberts also claimed that 
Meo saw no conflict between 
Paul Holmes running for the 
Auckland mayoralty and con¬ 
tinuing with the Holmes Show. 

■ Film - Wilde 


by ANNA CHEN 

OSCAR WILDE is certainly 
someone worth making a film 
about. 

He was a 19th century wit, 
novelist and playwright who 
delighted audiences with plays 
like The Importance of Being 
Earnest, a funny and critical 
observation of the English up¬ 
per class. 

He also outraged polite so¬ 
ciety with his flamboyance and 
socialist ideas. 

It was his homosexuality, 
however, that led to his perse¬ 
cution by the establishment. 



ROBERTS: gone 


This, he said, was “the wrong 
call”. 

The scrapping between 
TVNZ bosses reveals what re¬ 
ally goes on behind the “impar¬ 
tial” front of state broadcasting. 
All this plotting and scheming 
in the corridors of power is like 
something out of The X-Files. 

But the driving force seems 
more likely to be plain old mar¬ 
ket forces. 

At the end of March, the 
minister for state-owned en¬ 
terprises, Tony Ryall, re-stated 
the government’s position that 
there were “no good public pol¬ 
icy reasons” for state ownership 
of “non-strategic” assets. 

TV One is listed as a “stra- 


Homosexuality was a crime 
in England last century. Wilde 
was imprisoned in Reading jail 
in 1898, where he died after 
two years of hard labour. 

This persecution drives the 
story in the film Wilde, which 
has just opened in movie thea¬ 
tres around the country. 

The film shows how Wilde 
marries and has two sons, but 
is unable to suppress his gay 
sexuality forever. 

It's when his passion leads 
to an affair with Lord Alfred 
Douglas, nicknamed "Bosie", 
that his downfall begins. 

Bosie's father unleashes forces 



MURDOCH: new owner? 


tegic asset” in the Coalition 
agreement. But TV2 and the 
TVNZ transmission subsidiary, 
BCL, are fair game. 

Consultants are right now 
writing a report which will con¬ 
tain the information needed for 
their sell-off. 

A likely buyer for TVNZ as¬ 
sets is Rupert Murdoch, one of 
the biggest media bosses in the 
world. He owns TV channels in 
Britain, America, Australia, Asia 
and elsewhere. 

Meo held a behind-closed- 
doors meeting with Murdoch’s 
son last month. Confronted af¬ 
terwards, she said: “There is a lot 
of interest in a potential sale.” 

Murdoch, and any other 



which destroy Oscar but leave the 
aristocratic Bosie unscathed. 

This is a film with some pow¬ 
erful performances and is well 
worth seeing. 

Students today are taught 
about Wilde's novels and plays 
at school and university, but 


interested buyers like the Aus¬ 
tralian Prime consortium, al¬ 
ready own vast stocks of TV 
programmes they could screen 
here at no extra cost. 

The now-departed Roberts, 
on the other hand, was commit¬ 
ted to buying locally produced 
programmes, even if they were 
dross like When Disasters Strike! 
or Guess Who’s Coming to Din¬ 
ner? 

As a former owner of local 
production company Commu- 
nicado, that’s where he made his 
money and that’s where he has 
connections. 

When TVNZ became a state- 
owned enterprise its primary 
aim became profit. There were 
staff lay-offs, asset sales, “dumb¬ 
ing down” and a dive in local 
content. 

Roberts’ departure smooths 
the way for more of the same 
as state-owned broadcasting is 
privatised. But Roberts is no 
champion of TV that serves 
the interests of New Zealand 
workers. 

He picked up film-making 
contracts for the commercial¬ 
ised and down-sized TVNZ. 
One of them was a pro-workfare 
series called Timebomb. 

At bottom, his scrap with 
Meo seems to be driven by a 
conflict over which bosses - lo¬ 
cal or multinational - scoop the 
cream in future. 


often not about the politics or 
sexuality that shaped them. 

Wilde will remedy some of 
this for those who see it. 

But its concentration on 
Oscar's role as a gay icon does 
sideline other important parts 
of his appeal, like his identifica¬ 
tion with Irish nationalism and 
socialism. 

One of Wilde's best works 
was The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism. Although read by 
workers and dissidents across 
Europe in the 1890s, it's little 
known today. 

In it, he wrote: "Socialism, 
by converting private property 
into public wealth and substi¬ 
tuting co-operation for compe¬ 
tition, will ensure the material 
well-being of each member of 
the community." 


More than a gay icon 
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100 years since the 'Dog Tax war' 


A racist law 
that sparked 
Maori 
resistance 



A STEREOTYPED Maori defies premier Richard Seddon in 
this 1898 cartoon. Although intended to push Seddon into 
taking action against Maori “savages”, it conveys the power 
of their challenge to Parliament’s racist laws. 


by GRANT BROOKES 

ARMED HOSTILITIES between 
Nga Puhi Maori and the gov¬ 
ernment ceased 100 years ago 
on May 6. 

The “dog tax war” in the Ho- 
kianga had lasted a week, and 
only two shots were fired. 

But it was a powerful dem¬ 
onstration of Maori determina¬ 
tion to win self-determination 
and control over the resources 
promised to them in the Treaty 
of Waitangi. 

Far North Maori had been 
brutally dispossessed of land, 
beginning at an early stage. 
174,000 hectares were stolen 
before the Treaty was signed 
in 1840. 

By the late 19th century 
many were reduced to poverty. 

Their situation was made 
worse when the government 
introduced a tax on Maori dogs 
at the request of the few large 
land-owners who’d benefited 
from the dispossession. 

The land-owners complained 
that Maori dogs were worrying 
their sheep. 

Anger 

But the hostilities were also 
sparked by anger over other 
issues, like a law banning tradi¬ 
tional bird hunting except “in 
season”. 

In June 1897, responsibil¬ 
ity for collecting the dog taxes 
passed to James Menzies of the 
Hokianga County Council. 

Menzies decided to enforce 
the law more vigorously than 
his predecessors, and on 8 Feb¬ 
ruary 1898 ordered 40 Maori at 
Hauturu to appear in court for 
non-payment. 

He threatened that they’d 


be deported to an ice-bound 
country where their bones 
would crack from the cold if 
they didn’t pay up by the end 
of April. 

This threat ignited the sim¬ 
mering anger. On April 28 a 
group of 150 Nga Puhi Maori 
led by Hone Toia and Romana 
Te Paehangi met with Hoki¬ 
anga Council representatives 
at Pukemiro. 

“We will die on account of 
these taxes” rather than pay 
them, said Te Paehangi. 

Guns 

Toia said that 20 of them 
would be marching to Rawene 
the next day with guns. 

He gave an assurance that no 
Pakeha settlers would be hurt. 
There would be no bloodshed 
unless they came in contact with 
the law. 

On hearing the news, inspec¬ 
tor James Hickson and five 
constables headed north from 
Auckland. Despite Toia’s as¬ 
surance, authorities ordered the 
evacuation of Rawene’s Pakeha 
population. 

On 1 May, Toia’s party ar¬ 
rived at Rawene to “show them¬ 
selves” in a challenge to the 
law. 

They met a group of set¬ 
tlers who had stayed on, and 
expressed friendship with them. 
They explained that they would 
not fire first, and would only 
shoot at police who came to 
arrest them. 

Inspector Hickson, however, 
hid on board a ship moored in 
the harbour. 

Having made their chal¬ 
lenge, Maori set off back home 
to Waima. 

But meanwhile premier Ri¬ 


chard Seddon had sent a force 
of 120 troops north under lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stuart Newell, 
equipped with two field guns 
and two machine-guns. They ar¬ 
rived at Rawene on two steam¬ 
ers on May 2 and 3. 

The British warship Torch 
arrived on May 4. 

The next day, despite pleas by 
local chiefs, Newell marched on 
Waima with his troops to crush 
the “rebels”. 

They dragged their heavy 
weapons, and lost one machine- 
gun down a bank. 

Two shots were fired over 
their heads and an argument 
broke out about whether or 
not to proceed. Some feared 
ambush. 

After a delay, they pressed 
on. 

Telegram 

As the troops approached 
Waima on the evening of the 
fifth, Toia received a telegram 
from Hone Heke Ngapua, the 
MP for Northern Maori, advis¬ 
ing him to disband his follow¬ 
ers. 

Ngapua said he should pe¬ 
tition Parliament about his 
grievances. 

On the morning of May 6, 
Toia and others rode out to 
Newell and laid down their 
weapons. 

Toia and four others were 
arrested. 11 more were arrested 
later. 

Petitioning Parliament as 


the Maori MP advised achieved 
nothing. 

A group of Nga Puhi and 
Te Rarawa chiefs asked for 
the charges to be dropped on 
a promise of good behaviour. 
They were refused. 

Toia and four others were 
sentenced to 18 months hard 
labour. The other prisoners 
were fined. 

Parliament ignored griev¬ 
ances and ordered troops 
to collect all the dog taxes 
owing. 

Inspiring 

Though it was courageous 
and inspiring, armed struggle 
by a tiny few was never going 
to win the fight for tino rang- 
itiratanga. 

It gave the authorities an op¬ 
portunity to stamp their control 
on the “unruly” Flokianga. 

The “dog tax war” also 
showed how the fight for tino 
rangitiratanga will not be won 
through Parliament. 

Then, as now, Parliament and 
the police were committed to 
promoting the interests of the 
wealthy ruling class. 

In seeking friendship with 
ordinary Pakeha as they 
fought the real enemy, Toia 
and Te Paehangi had the right 
idea. There were just too few 
of them. 

Their example needs to 
be spread to every corner of 
Aotearoa. That’s the way tino 
rangitiratanga can be won. 
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death of 'Killing Fields' Pol Pot 


A monster 
made by 
capitalism 



POL POT in his jungle headquarters 


by PAUL McGARR 

POL POT, who died 
last month, has rightly 
been described in the 
press as one of the 
most bloodstained rul¬ 
ers in history. 

Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Cambodians were 
killed during his Khmer 
Rouge regime from 1975 
to 1978. 

The Khmer Rouge 
dubbed 1975 “Year Zero” 
as it emptied the cities 
and turned the country¬ 
side into the gigantic la¬ 
bour camp of the “Killing 
Fields”. 

No-one will mourn the 
passing of this tyrant. 

The horror of the Kill¬ 
ing Fields wouldn’t have 
happened without the 
conditions created by first 
French and then Ameri¬ 
can capitalism. 

Until 1953, Cambodia 
was under French colonial 
rule and reduced to one 
of the world’s poorest 
countries. 

Prince 

When independence 
came it was under a 
regime headed by the 
Western-backed Prince 
Sihanouk. 

One report described 
how, under his rule, “for 
the rural 80% to 90% of 
the Cambodian people, 
arbitrary justice, sudden 
violent death, political 
oppression were common 
facts of life". 

When he suppressed 
a peasant rising in 1967- 
8, Sihanouk boasted of 
roasting prisoners alive: 
“When you roast a duck 
you normally eat it. But 
when we’d roasted these 


fellows, we had to feed 
them to the vultures.” 

But it was the war 
waged on neighbour¬ 
ing Vietnam by America 
which turned Cambodia 
into a nightmare. 

During the Vietnam 
War Sihanouk, trying to 
balance between rival 
foreign powers, allowed 
North Vietnamese troops 
to operate from Cam¬ 
bodia. 

In 1969, US president 
Richard Nixon and his 
national security advisor 
Henry Kissinger decided 
to attack the bases and 
launched massive bomb¬ 
ing raids. 

'Stone Age' 

US general Curtis 
LeMay boasted: “We’re 
going to bomb them back 
to the Stone Age.” 

America dropped 
over three times as many 
bombs on Cambodia as it 
dropped on Japan during 
the whole of the Second 
World War. 

About one in ten of the 
Cambodian population 
were killed by US bomb¬ 
ing from 1970 to 1975. 

The countryside was 
devastated and rice pro¬ 
duction collapsed. Famine 
was a reality for many. 

It was little wonder that 
a small guerilla group, the 
Khmer Rouge, began to 
gain support among des¬ 
perate peasants. 

In 1975, Pol Pot’s 
Khmer Rouge came to 
power as the US lost its 
war on Vietnam. 

Pol Pot and his fellow 
leaders were intellectuals 
who wanted to follow the 
model of Stalin’s Russia in 
the 1930s and Mao’s China 
in the 1950s. 


The aim was to ruth¬ 
lessly exploit the popula¬ 
tion to build up the mili¬ 
tary and industrial might 
to maintain an independ¬ 
ent national state. 

Although these rul¬ 
ers used the language of 
“socialism” to justify their 
rule, in reality they were 
state capitalist. They used 
the state to exploit people 
in the way every capitalist 
does. 

In both Russia and 
China, the drive by party 
bosses to squeeze a surplus 
out of the mass of people 
to build up industry and 
the military led to brutal 
repression. 

In Cambodia, far poor¬ 


er than either of the mod¬ 
els Pol Pot looked to, the 
result was even worse. The 
drive to squeeze a surplus 
from the peasantry in a 
wrecked economy led to 
the most horrific exploita¬ 
tion and repression. 

That’s what lay behind 
the Killing Fields. 

Overthrown 

The Khmer Rouge 
were finally overthrown 
by a Vietnamese invasion 
in 1979, and have waged a 
guerilla war ever since. 

The West and the cur¬ 
rent Cambodian regime 
which it backs have long 
denounced the Khmer 


Rouge. 

However, because of 
Cold War rivalry with Vi¬ 
etnam, America and its 
allies had in fact financed 
the Khmer Rouge for 
years. 

Britain’s Thatcher even 
sent the SAS to train Pol 
Pot’s forces. 

All those in power 
in Cambodia today de¬ 
nounce Pol Pot and the 
Khmer Rouge. In fact they 
all share responsibility for 
the horror. 

Hun Sen, now prime 
minister, was in the 
Khmer Rouge regime 
before defecting to be¬ 
come a Vietnamese pup¬ 
pet ruler. 


Mass murderer’s mates 


by DAVID GLANZ 

THE MASS murderer Pol Pot had 
friends in high places. 

Vietnam's 1979 invasion of Cam¬ 
bodia drove the man responsible for 
the Killing Fields into the jungle. 

For the West, this was a disaster. 
America and its allies, including New 
Zealand, had been humiliated in the 
Vietnam War. 

China, too, was hostile to Viet¬ 
nam and its main backer, the Soviet 
Union. 

These powers came to Pol Pot's 
aid. Anything could be justified in 
the name of punishing Vietnam. 


So America pumped $85 million 
into the Khmer Rouge between 1980 
and 1986. It forced the United Na¬ 
tions to hand over food to Pol Pot's 
guerillas. 

China supplied Pol Pot with arms. 
Thailand gave his guerillas sanctuary 
over its border with Cambodia. 

And America and its allies voted 
between 1979 and 1982 for the ex¬ 
iled Pol Pot to retain the Cambodian 
seat in the United Nations. 

New Zealand's National govern¬ 
ment backed this policy to the hilt. 

So when the media call Pol Pot 
a monster, it pays to remember his 
monstrous mates. 
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Union leaders 
have wrong allies 
on May Day 

ON MAY Day, over 5,000 workers in tariff-pro¬ 
tected industries around the country demon¬ 
strated against the removal of tariffs. 

They were given time off by their tight- 
fisted bosses, never before known to support 
workers' protests. 

In 16 centres, these bosses marched with the 
low-paid workers they exploit in a cross-class "al¬ 
liance" brokered by union leaders. 

May 1 is International Workers Day, a celebra¬ 
tion of workers' global struggles against the 
employing class who profit from our labour. 

It shouldn't be bastardised by union leaders 
promoting an "alliance", however temporary, 
with these exploiters. 

Cosying up to the bosses over tariffs makes it 
harder for unions to fight their continual de¬ 
mands for layoffs and clawbacks. 

And any cross-class "alliance" weakens unions' 
ability to fight the Coalition by making class seem 
irrelevant to government policies. 

This is fatal at a time when National is moving 
towards a major attack on workers on behalf of 
the employing class - which includes the bosses 
of tariff-protected industries. 

National cabinet ministers have unveiled 
proposals to allow new starts to be sacked at will 
and to reduce the employment protections of all 
workers. 

"This is naked class aggression," declared the 
president of the Trade Union Federation, Maxine 
Gay. "This is the naked abuse of power in pursuit 
of profits. This is about maximising the oppressive 
power of employment." 

Yet, on May Day, union officials marched 
alongside the very bosses who stand to gain from 
the "naked class aggression" of the government. 

There's no "win-win" result in the class strug¬ 
gle. Profits go up at the expense of wages and 
jobs, and vice versa. 

Power flows to the class which is strong 
enough to enforce its will on the opposing class. 
That's the message union leaders must take out 
to workers if we're to beat back National's latest 
attacks. 

Sadly, union leaders in tariff-protected indus¬ 
tries are sending the wrong message. They're 
seeking the wrong allies in the struggle to pro¬ 
tect workers' jobs. 

Their natural allies are overseas wage slaves in 
the textile, apparel, footwear and carpet trades. 

Unions here should be making links with 
offshore unions so they can organise an inter¬ 
national workers' fightback against the profit- 
hungry bosses and the governments which 
support them. 

That's the spirit of May Day. 

■ GRANT MORGAN 


Britain’s drive for 
‘managed sectarianism’ 
in Northern Ireland 


IF THE media is to be believed, peace 
has broken out in Northern Ireland. 
But is this really the case? 


Northern Ireland was 
a British creation. 

In the 17th century 
Britain “planted” the re¬ 
bellious Catholic north 
with Protestant Scots and 
English settlers - much as 
New Zealand's colonial 
government gave con¬ 
fiscated Maori land to 
soldiers last century. 

When Irish national¬ 
ists fought a war of in¬ 
dependence earlier this 
century, the British state 
used these “loyal” settlers 
to protect its economic 
and strategic interests 
round the port of Belfast 
and favoured them with 
first choice in jobs and 
housing. 

The colonial statelet 
of Northern Ireland was 
built on this sectarian¬ 
ism, Protestant work¬ 
ers believing London 
would look after them. 
Catholics hoping one day 
Dublin might. Divided, 
watching as the orange 
or green card was played, 
their pockets were the 
more easily picked. 

When the two forces 
came together in the 
north’s big unemployed 
marches of the 1930s and 
created a militant Irish 
Republican Congress 
with a branch in the Prot¬ 
estant Shankhill Road, 
the threatened Protestant 
politicians and employers 
remonstrated: “It’s the 
path to Rome!” 

The equally threat¬ 
ened Catholic bishops 
and Catholic employers 
said: “It’s the path to 
communism!” 

Tragically, the sectar¬ 
ian card paid off. Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic re¬ 


turned to the job queues 
and housing queues - 
Protestants taking their 
birthright places at the 
front.Tuppence ha’penny 
went back to looking 
down on tuppence. 

As the north’s tradi¬ 
tional industries of linen 
manufacturing, heavy en¬ 
gineering and ship building 
slipped away with the 20th 
century, the queues got 
longer and British capital 
began shifting out. 

Inspired by the civil 
rights struggles in Ameri¬ 
ca’s deep south, the mi¬ 
nority Catholics in Ire¬ 
land’s deep north began 
demanding equal rights 
to houses and jobs (and 
votes). 

“Hie Troubles” broke 
out. 

Army 

Britain sent its army in 
to protect its puppet state. 
The army stayed. 

By the mid-1990s, after 
almost thirty years of this, 
Britain's only interest in 
Northern Ireland had 
become how to contain 
the strife there - how 
to manage the sectarian 
state it had created while 
keeping it in the United 
Kingdom. 

That’s how the peace 
talks came about. 

When the talks were 
first announced and 
ceasefires declared, the 
Protestant working class 
began questioning the 
“fur-coat” brigade that 
had traditionally led it: 
Why has Northern Ire¬ 
land got the lowest wage 
rates yet the largest num¬ 
bers of BMWs in the 


United Kingdom? Has 
the horrendous level of 
unemployment anything 
to do with voting every 
election for an Ulster 
tory party that warns, 
“anything else is to deny 
your heritage”? 

What was so desper¬ 
ately needed was the 
return of that Republican 
Congress of the 1930s, the 
return to radical repub¬ 
lican roots. Instead the 
wearers of the mantle, 
Sinn Fein, turned away 
from this ferment in its 
own backyard and looked 
for support to green to- 
ries in Dublin and rich 
Kennedys in Washing¬ 
ton. 

To the Protestant 
workers, this was Rome 
Rule once more and they 
turned back, yet again, to 
the fur-coaters. 

The talks continued, 
with the causes of the 
north’s sectarian conflict 
- unemployment, poverty, 
bad housing, bad health, 
crowded schools - delib¬ 
erately excluded. 

What Britain wanted 
was “managed”, a mecha¬ 
nism by which the strug¬ 
gle on the streets could 
be shifted into a debating 
chamber where Prot¬ 
estant politician could 
peacefully argue with 
Catholic politician over 
resources kept deliber¬ 
ately scarce. 

Despite the hostility of 
arch-bigots like the rever¬ 
end Ian Paisley, Britain 
seems to have achieved 
this. 

But the real question 
remains: Will this form 
of managed sectarian¬ 
ism, a sectarianism for 
the nineties, just lay the 
groundwork for another 
explosion on the streets, 
another Palestine? 

■ DEAN PARKER 
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Rosa Luxemburg's The Mass Strike 


When workers fight 
and shake the chains 



THE INSPIRATION of the mass strike in Russia, 1905 


by CHARLIE KIMBER 

T HE GREAT revolution¬ 
ary Rosa Luxemburg 
said in 1906: "We have 
entered a new epoch in 
the development of the 
labour movement, the 
era of the mass strike." 

In her brilliant book 
The Mass Strike Luxemburg 
proclaimed her excitement 
at the Russian revolution¬ 
ary uprising of 1905 - the 
"dress rehearsal” for the 
victorious revolution of 
1917. 

Her work is a ham¬ 
mer blow against people 
who argue that big strikes 
are ineffective or coun¬ 
ter-productive and parlia¬ 
ment is the only way to get 
change. 

Luxemburg’s book de¬ 
scribes the rising waves of 
struggles in the Russian 
Empire from 1896 to 1905. 

Often the strikes began 
over small matters. But in 
fighting for these demands, 
workers came into conflict 
with the state. 

This was true in the run¬ 
up to the 1905 revolution. 
Two workers at the Putilov 
factory in St Petersburg 
had been dismissed for be¬ 
ing in a legal union. 

All 12,000 workers at 
the plant struck in solidar¬ 
ity. The strikers pressed 
for demands like the eight 
hour day and freedom of 
speech. 

Within days, 140,000 
workers had joined the 
strike. 

Then 200,000 workers 
marched to the Tsar’s pal- 
ace.The Russian monarch’s 
troops opened fire and the 
massacre sparked off a 
huge uprising. 

L uxemburg wrote: 

"The conflict of the 
two Putilov workers who 
had been subjected to dis¬ 
ciplinary punishment had 
changed within a week 
into the prologue of the 
most violent revolution 
of modern times." 

Organisations like the 
Labour Party rigidly sepa¬ 
rate economic and political 


issues. Politics is for the 
MPs, economics for the 
trade unions. 

But Luxemburg shows a 
constant interplay between 
political and economic bat¬ 
tles during mass strikes. 

“Every new onset and 
every fresh victory of the 
political struggle is trans¬ 
formed into a powerful 
impetus for the economic 
struggle.” 

The mass strike encour¬ 
ages all the exploited and 
oppressed to begin their 
own fight for freedom. 

"The first general direct 
action awoke class feeling 
and class consciousness in 
millions upon millions as if 
by an electric shock. 

“The proletarian mass 
quite suddenly and sharply 
came to realise how intol¬ 
erable was the social and 
economic existence which 
they had patiently endured 
for decades in the chains of 
capitalism.” 

The mass strike won im¬ 
mediate demands - many 
got wage increases. Others 
got holidays or a cut in 
hours. 

These were often clawed 
back when the strike ended. 
But “the most precious, 
because lasting thing, in 
this rapid ebb and flow 
of the wave is the mental 
sediment - the intellectual, 
cultural growth of the pro¬ 
letariat.” 

The German trade un¬ 
ion leaders in 1906 de¬ 
nounced mass strikes for 
endangering their patient 
work of building member¬ 
ship. 

But Luxemburg, a resi¬ 
dent in Germany, says strug¬ 
gle builds unions best. 

“The guardians of the 
German trade unions fear 
the organisations will fall 
in pieces in a revolutionary 
whirlwind like rare porce¬ 
lain. The Russian revolu¬ 
tion shows us the exactly 
opposite picture. 

“Out of the fire and 
glow of the mass strike 
and the street fighting rise 
young, powerful, buoyant 
trade unions.” 

Luxemburg’s The Mass 
Strike was a direct interven¬ 


tion in a crucial political 
argument. 

She was a member of 
the German Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (SPD), whose 
closest equivalent in to¬ 
day’s New Zealand is the 
Alliance. 

At the time the SPD was 
the world’s largest socialist 
party, describing itself in 
1883 as “revolutionary with 
no illusions”. 

But by the turn of the 
century it had become fo¬ 
cused on purely parliamen¬ 
tary methods. 

Many of the party lead¬ 
ers and almost all the trade 
union leaders said the mass 
strike might be appropriate 
for more backward coun¬ 
tries with a new working 
class and no parliamentary 
democracy. 

But they argued that it 
wasn’t relevant to a highly 
developed society like Ger¬ 
many where you could vote 
for change. 

Luxemburg confronted 
this head on. 

She argued that mass 
strikes in any country were 
“the natural method to 
mobilise the broadest pos¬ 
sible proletarian layers into 
action, to revolutionise and 
organise them”. 

S OME ON the SPD's 
Left criticised Lux¬ 
emburg by saying mass 
strikes would be good 
but "couldn't happen 
here". 

Luxemburg explained 
that mass strikes weren’t 
started by socialist agita¬ 
tors, but were a result of 
economic and social proc¬ 
esses often lasting several 
years. 

“If, therefore, the Rus¬ 
sian revolution teaches us 
anything, it teaches above 
all that the mass strike is 
not artificially ‘made’ or 
‘decided’ at random. It is 
an historical phenomenon 
which results from social 
conditions. 

“It is a universal form 
of the proletarian class 
struggle resulting from the 
present stage of capital¬ 
ist development and class 


relations.” 

These conditions - capi¬ 
talism in crisis, workers’ 
growing bitterness, the sys¬ 
tem’s inability to deliver a 
decent life for the immense 
majority - were present 
throughout the world. 

So spontaneous mass 
strikes would happen. 
The party and union lead¬ 
ers would either have to 
champion them as a break¬ 
through for the working 
class or attack them. 

Luxemburg lost the ar¬ 
gument at the SPD’s 1906 
conference. 

Delegates passed a 
resolution that turned its 
back on mass strikes. The 
“modernisers” celebrated 
the party’s concentration 
on “the positive exploita¬ 
tion of its parliamentary 
power”. 

But Luxemburg was 
quickly vindicated. 

Before 1905 there were 
few mass strikes anywhere, 
but afterwards there were 
many more. 

The strikes went right 
across the world in 1910-14. 
In 1919 almost every indus¬ 
trialised country had expe¬ 
rienced the mass strike 

Further general strikes 
followed in Germany in 
1920, China in the mid- 
1920s, Britain in 1926, 
France in 1936, East Ger¬ 
many in 1953, Hungry in 


1956, Belgium in 1961, 
France in 1968 and Poland 
in 1980. 

As governments fell 
across Eastern Europe 
from 1989 to 1991, there 
were general strikes in 
Albania, Bulgaria and 
Byelorus. 

In the last few years 
there have been huge strike 
waves in countries like 
South Korea and Zim¬ 
babwe. 

MASS STRIKES can 
begin to raise the ques¬ 
tion of revolution, but 
they aren't the revolu¬ 
tion itself. 

Except in Russia in 
1917, there hasn’t been 
the political leadership to 
turn the awesome power 
of workers into a successful 
challenge for state power. 

Instead, the sort of 
people who opposed Lux¬ 
emburg in 1906 used the 
slogan of parliamentary 
democracy to throw back 
the workers’ movement, 
allowing the bosses and the 
state to carry out bloody 
revenge. 

The Mass Strike shows 
why workers’ struggle is 
more important than any 
election. But we also need 
a socialist political party 
to move from strikes to 
revolution. 
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Hikoi targets MAI as OECD talks falter 


Police provoke hikoi arrests 



A SWARM of police make arrest on bridge 


A HIKOI against the Mul¬ 
tilateral Agreement on 
Investment is on the out¬ 
skirts of Wellington as we 
go to press. 

The MAI, under nego¬ 
tiation among the 29-mem- 
ber OECD “rich nations’ 
club”, would give multi¬ 
nationals wide powers to 
avoid government restric¬ 
tions on their operations. 

Governments could be 
sued by any foreign-owned 
company whose “opportu¬ 
nity to profit” from an in¬ 
vestment is “expropriated” 
by government action, like 
wealth taxes, environmen¬ 
tal protection and labour 
standards. 

Saana Murray, a Ngati 
Kuri kuia in her seventies, 
led 35 opponents of the 
MAI on their three week 
trek from the Te Hapua. 

She says her opposition 
to the MAI is bound up 
with her people’s struggle 
to recover their ancestral 
lands and resources. 

Her Far North iwi holds 
just one acre. “We’ve lost 
a lot. We’ve got nothing to 
lose now.” 

Until three decades ago, 
most of Ngati Kuri’s land 
was leased to big cattle sta¬ 
tions. Local Maori accepted 
this, said Murray, because 
they got jobs on the sta¬ 
tions and could graze their 
own stock and go fishing. 

In the mid-1960’s, the 
leasehold land was taken 
over by what is now the 
Department of Conserva¬ 
tion. Ngati Kuri were shut 
out of the land and the 
harbour. 

The Waitangi Tribu¬ 
nal has upheld the Maori 
claims to the land and sea¬ 
food. But the government 
hasn’t yet acted, saying the 
five Far North tribes are 
divided. 

There is widespread 
fear among Maori that, 
if the MAI goes ahead, it 
could ultimately become 
illegal to restrict land own¬ 
ership to members of any 
particular iwi. 

At each of the seven hui 
on the MAI held by Te Puni 
Kokiri (Ministry of Maori 
Development), the invest¬ 
ment treaty was given a 
resounding thumbs-down. 

So when Murray says, 


“this country is a gift to 
all of us, and not to be 
exploited for investment”, 
she’s expressing a strong 
theme among Maori. 

And the Taranaki-King 
Country by-election re¬ 
vealed strong opposition 
to the MAI even in this 
most conservative of elec¬ 
torates. 

The hikoi reached 
Auckland to the news that 
NZ First had done a U-turn 
on the MAI and was now 
demanding that the Coali¬ 
tion pull out of negotiations 
on the treaty. 

Winston Peters is trying 
to remould NZ First as a 
“populist” party by jump¬ 
ing onto a popular issue. 

But he knew that the 
MAI was already in trouble 
at the OECD as America 
and the European Union 
each tried to secure more 
favourable concessions for 
their own national corpo¬ 
rations. 

As the hikoi neared 
Ratana Pa, news broke 
that the OECD has put the 
treaty on hold pending fur¬ 
ther “consultation” among 
the sparring powers. 

However, Shipley’s Na¬ 
tional Party remains com¬ 
mitted to the MAI. 

So too is Helen Clark’s 
Labour Party, as long as 
National’s list of “reserva¬ 
tions” are attached to the 
MAI. These are supposed 
to guarantee Treaty rights, 
but in fact only protect 
“any commercial or indus¬ 
trial undertaking" of Maori 
bosses. 

Aziz Choudry of Gatt 
Watchdog warns that “a 
de facto MAI may be set 
up within the International 
Monetary Fund”. 

An executive commit¬ 
tee of the IMF board of 
governors says it intends to 
make the liberalisation of 
capital movements one of 
the purposes of the IMF. 

So, despite the OECD’s 
pause in MAI negotiations, 
the multinationals and their 
governments are still look¬ 
ing to make the world safer 
for corporate exploitation. 

The hikoi’s war against 
the MAI still hadn’t been 
won as the end of its long 
journey drew near. 


by ROGER FOWLER 

AS THE driver of one of 
the convoy vehicles in 
the anti-MAI hikoi, I saw 
how police provoked 
an ugly incident as the 
protest proceeded onto 
the Auckland harbour 
bridge. 

The convoy was direct¬ 
ed onto the two “clip-on” 
lanes, which the police had 
closed to regular traffic. 

At the northern ap¬ 
proach, the police stopped 
the convoy for a “check on 
warrants and seat belts”, 
which was interpreted by 
protesters as pin-pricking 
harassment. 

After about five minutes 
the convoy was allowed to 
slowly proceed up the bridge, 
flanked by a large number of 
police vehicles. 

When a few protesters 
got out of the cars and 
started jogging over the 
bridge, the police quick¬ 
ly became agitated and 


roughly tackled and man¬ 
handled them. 

Dozens of police con¬ 
verged as the procession 
came to a halt for at least 
another five minutes. Ex¬ 
cited cops swarmed about, 
yelling at protesters and 
pushing them around. 

They eventually took 
away 16 people and con¬ 
fiscated some protest ve¬ 


hicles. 

The police exercise was 
a total “overkill”. They had 
already closed two lanes, 
peak-hour traffic flows had 
long gone, and the protest 
was relatively small and 
orderly. 

Only about 50 protest¬ 
ers had originally intended 
to march over the bridge, 
and the hikoi had reluc¬ 
tantly conceded to a police 
demand that the protest 
cross the bridge in vehicle 
convoy. 

It would have been 
easier and safer to allow 
the hikoi to march over 
the bridge, as we did on the 
epic 1975 Land March. 

But, of course, that 
wouldn’t have given the 
police an opportunity to 
disrupt the hikoi, take out 
some of its leaders and try 
to discredit the “irrespon¬ 
sible” protesters for “creat¬ 
ing chaos on the harbour 
bridge”. 

Meanwhile, on the same 
day in Christchurch, Clear 
Communication staged a 
publicity stunt by offer¬ 
ing free petrol at selected 
service stations. 

The result was traf¬ 
fic chaos. Total gridlock 
brought the city to a grind¬ 
ing halt for several hours. 

Although the police 
said they were “very an¬ 
gry” about Clear’s stunt, 
there were no reports of 
company management be¬ 
ing arrested and bundled 
into paddy wagons for re¬ 
ally “creating chaos” on 
the roads. 


‘He’s only interested 
in the next dollar’ 


AMY DELAHUNTY, 
an Education Action 
Group activist in 
Wellington, spoke 
to Socialist Worker 
about the recent 
student occupa¬ 
tion of the Business 
Roundtable: 

"Our occupation 
highlighted Round¬ 
table director Roger 
Kerr's position on the 
university council. 

We made him 
aware that we know 
what he's up to and 
we're angry about his 
corporate influence 
on education policy. 

Kerr's refusal to 
answer our questions 
at the occupation 
really proves how 
inappropriate it is 
for him to sit on the 


council. 

He doesn't have 
student interests in 
mind at all. He's only 
interested in the next 
dollar. 

I felt Kerr was 
incredibly patronising 
in his reaction to our 
concerns. 

Students I talked 
to after the protest 
were very positive 
about what we did. 
Many of them hadn't 
been aware of who 
Kerr was, or what it 
means to have him 
sitting on the council. 

The occupation 
has helped make a lot 
more students aware 
of the influence of 
big business on our 
education." 

• Report on the oc¬ 
cupation, back page 
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swo activity 


Street sales make contacts 


ALL REGIONS of the SWO say 
street sales of Socialist Worker 
are key to making contact with 
new people who want to fight 
social injustice. 

We’re getting comments like: 
“I’ve been looking for something 
like this.” 

Bob, a Wellington comrade, had 
these discussions on the street 
selling the last issue: a young col¬ 
lege student spoke with passion 
about supporting the maritime 
union’s fight in Australia, an 
elderly Samoan woman talked 


about what she could do to help 
the wharfies, and a meatworker 
reported how he’d spoken to his 
workmates after buying his first 
copy of Socialist Worker. 

A young woman in Christch¬ 
urch was so taken with the paper 
that she immediately began re¬ 
cruiting others to the SWO. 

Street sales of Socialist Worker 
are making connections with 
people seeking a real alternative 
to what the system offers. 
GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm at the Socialist Centre, 

86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to PO Box 13- 
685, Auckland. 

■ May 6 - What is imperialism? 

■ May 13- Northern Ireland: Can 
there be peace? 

■ May 20 - Marx’s theory of crisis 

■ May 27 - What socialists say 
about Cuba 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 

■ May 13 - Can Castro survive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, comer 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ May 6 - Trotsky's role in history 

■ May 13 - How should we 
remember Vietnam? 

■ May 20 - The fight for tino 
rangatiratanga 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester 
St. Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ May 14 - Russia: How the 
revolution was lost 

■ May 28 - The role of unemploy¬ 
ment in capitalist society 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 8pm. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691 for details. 

■ May 7 - Ireland: Where now for 
the peace movement? 

■ May 14-Australian wharfies: 
background to a workers’ struggle 

■ May 21 - What is socialism? 

■ May 28 - Vietnam: 30 years 
since the Tet offensive 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ 
ak. planet.co.nz 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

JOIN THE SOCIALISTS!! 

| | I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation 
| | I want more information about membership 

Name_ 


Address. 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle 
for Maori self determina¬ 
tion. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 
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the last laugh 


Lies, rumours, 
facts and 
scapegoats 

SHIPLEY RAISED a myth about kin¬ 
dergarten banning hot cross buns to fuel a 
rant on the horrors of irreligion. It never 
happened, the papers made it up, but does 
that matter? No, you need fuel. 

That’s how rumours spread, they breed 
on themselves. Truth grows through repeti¬ 
tion, it thrives in a vacuum. If no-one else 
has a good scapegoat, make one up. Target 
someone, rearrange the evidence, turn the 
graphs upside down, throw some numbers 
around. 

Look at beneficiaries (except the pen¬ 
sioners), they’re a great target. Blaming 
them has gone beyond rumour to bold fact. 
Their crimes just keep growing, too. First it 
was “tax drain”, then the mass media and 
the Code created hoards of devious, work- 
shy slobs spending up large on taxpayer 
billions... yes, billions! 

The nation’s bile-ometer has risen to 
critical level and everyone’s expected to 
blame the bludgers who lie around on the 
pig’s back watching Ricki and smoking 
fags. Why won’t they just work? 

Why don’t we target every employer 
who restructured, every corporate that 
centralised operations, anyone who ever 
saw “wages” as a line item rather than a 
worker. 

When the wind runs out with the ben¬ 
eficiaries (except the pensioners), they’ll 
be on the backs of students, you lucky 
rich buggers. Hell, it’s happening already. 
Strange studies pop up about value for 
money in education and students are the 
bottom line, they’re the too-expensive 
commodity. 

Students and all those sick people. 
They’re a bloody waste of money, too 
- lying about, moaning how bad they feel. 
Why don’t they get themselves better? 

Why do they have to get a handout of 
healthiness? 

I was sick last week, I had to go to hos¬ 
pital and it didn’t cost me a bloody cent. I 
lay there for three days eating taxpayers’ 
food on a taxpayers’ rubber matress in 
taxpayers’ pyjamas having sterile taxpay¬ 
ers’ needles stuck into my sweaty white 
arms. Lucky me. 

I feel better now. I’ve got my hairshirt 
back on and I slap my face a lot. Repeat 
after me: “I am a burden. I am a burden. I 
am a burden...” 

BRENT 

Thanks to Critic 



Dream on, 
McCardle 


AT FIRST the new scheme met with 
suspicion and hostility. Most of the un¬ 
employed were not at all keen on being 
forced to clear tracks and paint murals 
for just twenty-one dollars a week on 
top of the dole. 

But as time went by, something 
almost magical was seen to happen. 
Slowly but steadily, the promised ef¬ 
fects of the scheme began to kick in. 

Every morning as they filed out into 
the rain to clear their tracks and paint 
their murals, the unemployed felt their 
self-esteem beginning to rise within 
them. 

With each swing of the scrub bar 
and with every stroke of the paint 
brush, the formerly unmotivated unem¬ 
ployed felt more and more pride in 
their new achievement and more and 
more gratitude to the far-sighted gov¬ 
ernment which had helped them. 

Many were so grateful that they sent 
back the extra $21 to the government, 
who immediately put the new revenue 
straight into fixing the health system. 

The prestige of the unemployed 
grew higher by the day. Employed 
workers began to abandon their jobs so 
as to be able to sign up as a part of the 
valued new elite. The abandoned jobs 
were done by thousands of Austral¬ 
ian former unemployed, reducing the 
number of jobless across the Tasman to 
almost zero. 

Not only Australians flocked to 
the New Zealand wonderland. The 
fact that Aotearoa was now becom¬ 
ing known as the “land of murals and 
tracks” attracted tourists from all over 
the globe. 

They came to walk the mural-lined 
tracks that criss-crossed the country 
in a multicoloured maze of beautifully 
cleared walkways. Especially sought 
after was a walk along the Mural Track, 
as the Milford Track became renamed. 

An unexpected by-product of all this 
was the Kiwi solution to Asia’s eco¬ 
nomic crisis. Local demand for track 


clearing gear and art supplies out¬ 
stripped the supply. Soon, revitalised 
Asian factories were pouring slashers, 
rakes, spades, wheelbarrows, grubbers 
and hatchets into the country. Paint, 
brushes, spray cans, turps, pastels and 
palette knives arrived by the container 
load. 

Thanks to the new scheme initi¬ 
ated way down under, the Asian Tiger 
economies began to roar once again. 

Not everyone was happy with the 
new sociological Kiwi miracle. Voca¬ 
tional guidance officers complained 
that their services had been made al¬ 
most completely redundant. Most kids 
now not only took it for granted that 
they would wind up on the dole at the 
end of their school days, they refused 
to consider any other option. 

Prisoners sentenced to periodic 
detention sulked and grizzled. Some 
of them wrote angry letters to the 
paper, pointing out that those working 
for the dole were doing virtually the 
same as those on PD, but were seen as 
socially superior just because of their 
high self-esteem. 

The Labour Party put out peevish 
media statements saying they’d have 
done just the same, but done it better, 
but no-one took any notice. Every¬ 
body knew that it couldn’t have been 
done better. 

Because the new scheme had been 
such a success it was decided to make 
the anniversary of its introduction 
McCardle Day (McDay for short). On 
this commemorative day everybody 
earning less than $20,000 would work 
eight hours for nothing, their com¬ 
bined joyful labour shaking the whole 
country to its very foundations... 

... “Please, please - wake up, 
Minister!” pleaded the dozing MP’s 
secretary. "The work-for-dole gang 
you sent to chip weeds up at Govern¬ 
ment Flouse have started breaking 
windows...” 
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Students storm Business 
Roundtable headquarters 
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by GRANT BROOKES 

"KICK BIG business out of uni¬ 
versities." 

That was the demand of 25 
Victoria University students 
who invaded the Wellington 
headquarters of the Business 
Roundtable on April 29. 

Roundtable executive direc¬ 
tor Roger Kerr holds a seat on 
Victoria’s governing body, the 
university council. The students 
were protesting against his role 
on council and against the in¬ 
fluence the Roundtable has on 
education policy “because of its 
large resources”. 

Just last January, the Round¬ 
table called for a 60% cut in 
public funding for tertiary edu¬ 
cation. 

It said the government should 
cut student allowances, cut the 
amount available for borrow¬ 
ing under the student loans 
scheme, and make students pay 
higher fees. 

The students took the lifts 
to the top floor and marched 
past receptionists straight into 
Kerr’s office. 

Student president Alister 
Shaw was among them. 

“People tried to ask him 
questions and have a chat”, 


Shaw told Socialist Worker, “but 
of course he didn’t. 

“He sat there pretending to 
read a piece of paper. Someone 
said, ‘you shouldn’t be on our 


university council if it takes 
you that long to read a piece 
of paper.’ 

“He didn’t find it as funny as 
everyone else.” 

After half an hour police 
armed with long batons arrived 
in force. Kerr then spoke up 
to tell the students they were 
trespassing. 

They replied that he was tres¬ 
passing in the field of education, 
where he wasn’t wanted, but 
they agreed to leave. No arrests 
were made. 

Those who took part in 
the action were very pleased 
that they achieved what they 
planned. 

Shaw vowed that “our fight 
to get Kerr off council” would 
continue. 

• More on occupation, page 17 
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THE OCCUPATION of Roger 
Kerr’s office by students on April 
29 was a marvellous action. 

He was targeted, said spokes¬ 
person Karen Skinner, because 
“unlike other members of the 
council he does not represent any 
of the university community.” 

She said his Business Roundta¬ 
ble advocates that education should 
be run along business lines. 

The top boss on every cam¬ 
pus is the vice-chancellor, who 
dominates council along with the 
registrar and chancellor. They too 
are advocating that education be 
run along business lines. 

Before Kerr came onto the 
Victoria council, the vice-chancel¬ 
lor put out a report saying Victoria 
should be run on “an increased or 
wholly ‘for-profit’ orientation”. 

And Otago’s V-C said he wants 
“a market-oriented university”. 

The greatest power that stu¬ 
dents have in stopping them lies 
in their numbers. 

Kerr comes onto campus to 
attend university council meet¬ 
ings. The 25 people who protested 
downtown can become many 
times that number if support is 
mobilised for mass action on 
campus. 

Getting rid of Kerr would be 
a victory. If he’s forced off, the 
authorities will think twice about 
putting another business advocate 
in his place, and the balance of 
power will shift towards students. 

Mass action 

Also, mass on-campus actions 
can target all the others on coun¬ 
cil who’re pushing the “business 
model” at Victoria. 

Students’ power is multiplied 
if university employees, who are 
also under attack from the same 
quarter, lend their support. 

What’s true for Victoria is true 
for other universities too. 

The founding chairperson of 
the Business Roundtable, Harold 
Titter, is on the council at Auck¬ 
land University. 

And when students occupied 
the Otago registry they found the 
vice-chancellor’s book-shelf was 
stocked with volumes of Roundta¬ 
ble propaganda - and little else. 

Kicking business out of edu¬ 
cation means staff and students 
taking over the universities and 
running them democratically. 

This requires business to be 
kicked out of every other area of 
society as well. That means funda¬ 
mental social change. 

Mass occupations on campus 
are a step towards this goal. 

Students association leaders 
and education action groups 
should be organising for nation¬ 
wide campus occupations now. 
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